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This month is March. 

It is the first spring month. 

Last month was 



It was the last winter month. 

Name the winter months. 

Can you name the spring months? 

March brings the wind. 
The wind brings fresh air. 

t takes away the bad air. 

t dries the ground. 

t sweeps the roads. 

t sails the kites. 

t moves the clouds. 

t brings the rain. 

t opens the buds. 

t calls the flowers. 

t does so many things! 
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THE PREFACE 

THE material in this First Reader and the accompanying Primer has 
been especially designed to meet the needs of all pupils of the first 
school year, whatever their previous preparation or natural aptitude. 

The lessons are presented in the form of letters written by the pupils 
whose photographs appear in the front of the book. They touch upon the 
children's school life, home life, outdoor experiences, and holiday enjoy- 
ments from the beginning of the fall term to the close of the school year. 

This orderly arrangement of seasonal material is one of the chief features 
of the book, and one which teachers will find of special value. The expe- 
riences of the imaginary authors are all such as can be readily appreciated 
and entered into by pupils of other classes; they thus furnish an abun- 
dance of suggestions for lessons to be developed in class work. Moreover, 
the subject matter in many instances parallels the thought expressed 
in well known poems, stories, songs, and games for children, making the 
lessons easily adaptable for correlation work and various school exercises. 

Minute directions for the use of the different portions of both the 
Primer and the Reader, at various stages of the school year and with 
classes of all degrees of advancement, will be found in the appendix 
in * 'Suggestions to Teachers.*' 

For valuable assistance in the preparation of the Reader the author 
is indebted to Anna M. Wampler, Lina Eisenbeis, Gertrude Wheeler, 
Katherine Davis, Ruth Squires, Kate Moore, Gertrude Conner, Mary K. 
Reeves, Mary Page, Alma Wiese, Electra Armour, and Metta Armour. 

For the use of copyrighted material acknowledgment is made to the 
American Book Company for "I Love the Name of Washington,** to 
W. H. Neidlinger for *'The Chum Song,** and the R. H. Wheeler Company 
for "Little Dog Nibs** and "Kit-Cat-Kit.*' 

N. A. S. 
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PART I 



SPRING FIRST READER 



£. 



Dear Children: 

We are in the A Class now. 
We like to be in this class. 
It makes us work. 
Are you in the A Class, too? 



Have you seen these children before.^ 

Where did you see them? 

Yes, you saw them in the Primer. 

You saw them in the B Class. 

That was our class. 

You can see us better here. 

You have not seen our names before. 

Can you read them? 

Your little friends 



In the a Class. 



A GOOD SCHOOL 

One day Miss Gray said, 

"Do you want a good school?" 

We answered, "Yes, we do." 

She said, "Will you help make it?" 

We answered, "Yes, we will." 

She said, "What must you do?" 

This is what we answered: 

*We must come on time. 

*We must come every day. 

*We must come with clean faces. 

*We must come with clean hands. 

'We must be ready for work. 

'We must be kind to all. 

'We must do as Miss Gray tells us. 

'Then we shall have a good school." 
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LITTLE HELPERS 
We help Miss Gray by 

Caring for the blackboard 

Watering the plants 

Dusting the erasers 

Sweeping under our deslcs 

Dusting the table 
9 





It is Arbor Day. 

These children have just planted 

a little tree. 
It may grow 

into a large, beautiful tree. 
It may give homes 

to many birds. 
It may give shade 

to many people. 
It may live for many, many years. 
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HOW WE STUDY 



? 



What do you study: 

We study many things. 

We have just studied about kitty. 

This is how we did it. 

We all watched kitty. 

Some of us watched her eat. 

Some of us watched her sleep. 

And some of us watched her play. 

May watched her play with her babies. 

Then we talked about kitty. 

Miss Gray put what we said on the board. 

We made four lessons. 

Miss Gray had us read them. 

One lesson is on the board yet. 

Can you read it.? We can! 

11 




THE KITTENS' LESSON 

Mother Cat: 

Come here, my little kittens! 

Are you ready for school? 
All the Kittens: 

Yes, mother, we are ready. 
Mother Cat: 

Do you know your lesson? 
All the Kittens: 

Yes, mother dear, we know it. 
Mother Cat: 

Can you say it to me? 
All the Kittens: 

Yes, mother, hear us say it. 
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First kitten: 

We must wash our paws. 
We must wash them 

in the morning. 
We must wash them at noon. 
We must wash them at night. 

Second Kitten: 

We must not eat with dirty paws. 
We must not go to school 

with dirty paws. 
We must not go to bed 

with dirty paws. 

Third Kitten: 

We must wash our faces. 
We must keep them very clean. 
We must keep our fur clean, too. 

Mother Cat: 

Well done, my little kittens! 
You know your lesson. 
You must never forget it. 
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Jack. Good morning, 
Miss Gray! 
I have come 
to help you. 
Miss Gray. You are kind, Jack. 

I need help this morning. 
Jack. What shall I do first, 
Miss Gray? 
Miss Gray. Let me think. Jack. 

You may get the books 
and put them on the' table. 
Jack. I have done that^ Miss Gray. 
What shall I do next.^ 
Miss Gray. Put the pencils around. 
Jack. What next. Miss Gray.^ 
Miss Gray. Thank you. Jack, that is all. 

I must call school now. 
You have helped me very much. 
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DO YOU KNOW ME? 




I am a winter month. 

I am not December. 

I am not January. 

I am the last winter month. 

I am not a long month. 

I am the shortest month. 



I bring many things. . 

I bring longer days. Mj 

Are you not glad.^ *" ' 

I bring many birthdays. _,^-^fe^ 

Can you name some of them.^ 

Do I bring your birthday.? 



I bring valentines. 

I bring them for you and « 
for your friends. 

What is my name.? 
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Once there was 

a kind old mi 
He lived long aj 
His name was V 
He was kind to the children. 
He was kind to the poor. 
He was kind to every one. 
He had many good friends. 

Valentine grew very old. 

At last he had to stay at home. 

But he did not forget his friends. 

He sent them kind letters. 

He made them all happy. 

16 



We keep St. Valentine's birthday. 

We send letters, too. 

We call them valentines. 

Why do we give them that name.^ 

Here are some valentines. 

Get some one to copy them. 

Send one to mother. 

Send one to baby. 

I love you, baby, 

And so you see. 
Here's a valentine 

From me. 

I love you, mother, 
I love you so well 

That Fm sending this letter 

My love to tell. 

17 



See if you can read 

what is on this blackboard. 
Do you see 

the cunning little picture? 
Have you a pretty little baby 

at your house? 
Can it walk? Can it talk? 



THE NEWS 

We get the news every day. 
How do you think we get it? 
We read it. 
We do not read it 
from the paper. 
We read it from the board. 
Some child tells it to Miss Gray. 
Then she puts it on the board. 
She will not tell what it says. 
We must read and find out. 

We have good news to-day. 
You can see it in the picture. 
Anna told it to Miss Gray. 
Can you read it.^ 
We are glad for Anna. 
She is so happy! 

19 



Do you know who this is? 
Yes, all girls and boys know him. 
This- is his birthday. 
He lived long ago, 

but we do not forget him. 
We keep his birthday. 
He was a brave little boy. 
He told the truth. 
He was a kind little boy. 
He was kind to his pets. 
He was kind to his friends. 
He was kind to his mother. 
He grew to be a kind man. 
His friends loved him. 
They called him 

"The Father of Our Country." 
His name is 
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PLAYING SCHOOL 

Come, Jane, let us play school. 
See if you know these words. 

blue growing 

yellow watching 

violets nodding 

Yes, yes, you know them all. 

Can you name a word 
that begins with "ch"? 

Yes, "children" begins with "ch." 

I must think of something hard. 

Which of these words 

are in the same word family: 
"land," "lad," "hand," "had".? 

"Land" and "hand"; "lad" and "had." 

Well done! Well done! 

You had a good lesson, Jane. 

Now you may be teacher. 
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What is the name of your school? 
How far do you live from it? 
What time do you get up 

in the morning? 
What time do you start to school? 
What time do you reach school? 
What time is school called? 
What do you do at school? 




^ 



What books have you? 
Do you take your lunch?'-. 
Do you have any time ^^^^^ 



to play at noon? 
What do you play? 
What do you do 

in the afternoon? 
Do you help your teacher 

after school? 
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This is our little churn. 

We have it at school. 

Kate's mother sent it to us. 

It is a glass churn. 

We can see the cream in it. 

Do you know what our churn is? 

It is a little fruit jar. 

We have a cover 

for our little churn. 
A big boy made it. 
He made a little dasher, too. 
Some day we shall churn. 
23 




A SWIMMING LESSON 



FROGGIES AT SCHOOL 

In the meadow, at the brook, 
Without pencil — without book- 
Little froggies, so they say, 
Have their lessons every day. 



Bullfrog teaches them to swim. 
All the froggies look at him. 
"Plunk!" says Bullfrog. "That means dive! 
"Plunk! Plunk! One, two, three, four, five!" 



Next, he teaches them to sing. 
Then, he lets them jump and swing 
On the cat-tails, just for fun. 
When their lessons are all done. 



So the froggies at the brook. 
Without pencil — without book 
Learn their lessons every day 
From the bullfrog, so they say. 
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THE PLAYHOUSE 



Have you seen this playhouse before? 
Yes, you saw it in the Primer. 
Do you see Miss Rose? 
She is standing 

in the living room. 
Do you know what she is saying? 
You will know 

if you read the next page. 
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THE HOUSE PARTY 

My doll house is ready at last. 

I am so glad! 

Now I can have my house party. 

I can ask all my dolly friends. 

I shall ask May to help me. 

We must make the table look pretty 

We must get some violets. 

We can have cake and tea. 

Dollies like cake and tea. 

May can make the cake. 

I can make the tea. 

May can send the invitations. 

I shall tell her to say: 



MISS ROSE WISHES YOU 

TO COME 

TO HER HOUSE PARTY 

SATURDAY AT THREE 
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A BUSY DAY 



I am very busy to-day. 

Miss Rose is to have a big party. 

She cannot do all the work. 

I must help her. 

I have sent the invitations. 

Now I must make the cake. 




Mother told me how to do it. 
This is the way: 

DOLLY'S CAKE 

One dolly-cup sugar. 

One half dolly-cup butter. 

One half dolly-cup boiling water. 

Two dolly-cups flour. 

Two dolly-spoons baking powder, 

One bantam tgg. 

A little nutmeg. 

My! How I must hurry! 
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The party Is over. 
You should have seen the dolls! 
They had such beautiful dresses! 
Miss Rose wore pure white. 
Kate's doll wore green velvet. 
Jane's doll wore cream silk. 
Anna's doll wore pink satin. 
And Ellen's doll wore white lace. 
Miss Rose met them at the door. 
She smiled at each and said, 
"I am very happy to see you." 
Then they all had a little visit. 
Soon Miss Rose took them 

to the dining room. 
She said, "Please be seated." 
They sat at a cunning little table. 
Then the maid brought cake and tea. 
Oh, you should have been there! 
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Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! 
Do not be afraid, little girls. 
Do not be afraid, little boys. 
I do not wish to harm you. 
I am looking for flowers. 
Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! 
Why am I looking for flowers.^ 
I do not wish to pick them. 
No, I just wish to sip them. 
If I can find some sweet flowers, 
ni make you something good. 
Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! 

"Will you come and taste my nectar.?" 
Said the Clover to the Bee. 

"I wonder if it's sweet enough. 
Will you come and taste and see.?" 



Hum-m-! Hum-m-! Hum-m-! 
Here is a little humming bird. 
He comes 

to Ellen's flowers 

every day. 
He is not afraid 

of Ellen. 
He lets her watch him. 
He gets the sweet from her flowers. 
He gets it with his long bill. 
One day Ellen put some sirup 

into a nasturtium. 
The little humming bird found it. 
He sipped and sipped at it. 
He sipped till he got all of it. 
Now he comes every day for sirup. 
He finds it every time he comes. 
Ellen keeps his little flower cup full. 
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Do you know any Mother Goose rhymes r 

Say as many as you know. 

Try to learn more of them. 

One day we said all we knew. 

Then we made some cuttings. 

Miss Gray pinned them on the wall 

and we named them. 
Here is a picture of them. 
Can you say the rhyme 

for the cutting at the top? 
What is the rhyme 

for the cutting at the bottom? 
See if you can find the cutting 

for "Jack-be-nimble." 
Now say the rhymes 

for as many cuttings 

as you know. 
Count to see how many that makes. 
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THE DAY 

The big golden sun 

climbed up 

into the sky. 

He shone on the birds in the tree tops. 

He said, "Wake up! It is time 

for your morning song." 
He shone on the flowers 
in the garden. 
He said, "Open your cups. 
"Spread out your petals 

in the sunshine." 
He peeped through the window 
at the children. 
He said, "The birds are up. 
"The flowers are open. 
"It is time for you to awake." 



THE NIGHT 

"Now it is my turn," 
said the big silver 
' moon. 
"Go to sleep, little children. 
■'Put your heads under your wings, 

little birds. 
"Close your petals, little flowers. 
■'Twinkle, twinkle, 

little stars. 
■'Hoot, old owls! _ 

"Flap your wings, 
big black bats. 
'Scamper and squeak, little mice. 
"See me smiling at you, 
"In the dark blue sky. 
"Night things come out to frolic 
"When I come sailing by." 
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We went to the park i 

to see the bears. ' 

They were in a deep, wide pit. i 

One big mother bear 

had a funny little cub. i 

We called him Brownie. 
When Brownie saw us I 

he began to beg for food. ' 

He stood on his hind legs 

and opened his mouth. I 

His mother was afraid 

we would hurt her child. ..LMi 



Brownie knew every word she said. 
He had heard her talk before. 
He always minded 

when she talked like that. 
So he climbed the pole. 
But he kept watching us. 
He watched till he saw us 

open our bags. 
Then the little fellow 

began to cry. 
We did not know 

just what he said, 

but it sounded like, 

"Peanuts! Peanuts! 

"I want some peanuts! 

"Oh, mother! mother! 

"Let me come down! 

"Please let me come do\ 



Do you know all the words 

on the next page? 
How many can say 

all the words under "A"? 
How many can say the words 

under "B" and "C"? 
Look at the words under "B." 
Do you know 

the first word? 
Find all the words 

that tell "how many." 
Find all the words 

that have four letters. 
Find the word that tells 

what all good children 

like to do. 
You must learn all these words 
You will need to know them. 
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A 



B 



C 



who 



one 



saw- 


put 


said 


they 


shall 


live 


what 


once 


many 


know 


were 


give 


does 


very 


again 


their 


been 


four 


eyes 


knew 


full 


work 


love 


three 


says 


your 


month 


could 


where 


those 


would 


dries 



was 

two 

with 

them 

word 

then 

some 

here 

that 

done 

when 

these 

every 

cried 

there 

watch 

should 
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Twinkle! Twinkle! 

See the little star. 
Twinkle! Twinkle! 

Is it up very far? 

Twinkle! Twinkle! 

It is in the sky. 
Twinkle! Twinkle! 

It is up very high. 

Twinkle! Twinkle! 

But it sends its light. 
Twinkle! Twinkle! 

Down to us at night. 

Twinkle! Twinkle! 

Stars are overhead. 
Twinkle! Twinkle! 

It is time for bed. 



"Are you ready for bed, Dolly dear?" 

"Yes, little mother, I am ready." 

"What did you do with your clothes?" 

"I folded some of them. 

"I hung up some of them." 

"What did you do with your apron?" 

"I folded it. 

"It will not get wrinkled." 

"What did you do 

with your stockings?" 
"I hung them up. 
"I want them to air." 
"What did you do 

with your slippers?" 
"I put them under my little bed. 
"I can find them if I need them." 
"You are a good little dolly! 
"You have done as I told you." 



Ben. Did you think our garden 

would grow before June? 
May. I was afraid it would not. 
Jane. Oh, I thought it would. 

It had so much help. 

The sunshine and rain helped. 
Fred. The hoeing and weeding helped, too. 
Jane. Yes, I know they did. 
Anna. I'm glad our garden did grow. 

Just see our beautiful flowers. 
Roy. But what shall we do 
with them.? 

We must not waste them. 
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Jack. Let's have a flower show. 
Ellen. Oh, yes, let's do! 
Fred. But what can we do 

with our radishes and lettuce? 
Anna. Oh, we can serve them 

at the flower show. 
Feed. Why, yes! We can serve them. 
Anna. The boys can pick 
the nasturtiums. 
The girls can pick the sweet peas. 
Each of us can fill a vase. 
Ben. Yes, that's a good way. 
Ellen. Oh! what do you think! 
Miss Gray says 
she will give 
a prize for the vase 
with the prettiest 
flowers! 
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I'm tired ot these toys. 

They were not made for boys! 

I'm going 

where I can make a big noise 
All day long — if I want to. 
Good-by, Kitty. 



Good-by, Rover! Don't beg me to stay. 
Do you want to know 

why Fm running away? 
My wagon's too small — 
And I don't like my ball — 
And I haven't a thing 

that I do like at all — 
But my mamma — and papa. 
Good-by, Rover. 

Yes, I love grandma and baby — and you. 
And I like my new mittens, 

and new coat that's blue, 
And my engine so bright — 
I guess that's all right — 
Don't I think I'd miss 

my own bed to-night.? 
Well — I guess — that I might. 
Guess — I'll — stay. 
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PART II 



FALL FIRST READER 




Who am 


[? 






I think 








you can 


tell. 






You have 


seen 

78 


me 


before. 



Can you tell where? 

What is my name? 

You saw it once. 

You saw it in the Primer. 

I was a baby then. 

I was just one year old. 

I could not walk. 

I could not talk. 

I wore a baby dress. 

You see, Fm a big boy now. 

I have a coat with a belt. 

You can see it. 

Do you like it? I do. 

I'm two years old to-day. 

This is my birthday picture. 

Do you think it looks like 

my other picture? 
Does it look like Baby Bob? 
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This is Venette. 
Do you think she is 

a dolly 

or a little girl? 



Yes, she is a little girl. 

But she calls herself "Baby-Doll." 

Isn't that a dear little name.^ 

Venette is a dear little girl. 

She is a busy little girl, too. 

She is busy all the time. 

She plays all day long. 

She plays with her dolly. 

And she plays with her kitty. 

Sometimes she gets very tired. 

She gets sleepy, too. 

She gets sleepy at the table. 

She shuts her eyes and smiles. 

She says, "Baby-Doll seepy." 

Then she opens her eyes and smiles 

She does it to make us smile. 

We love our little Venette. 

We call her our "Baby-Doll." 
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This is our little friend, Barbara. 
She is three years old. 
She had her picture taken. 
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Shall we tell you about it? 

The man put Barbara in a chair. 

This made her afraid. 

He said, "Look at me." 

This made her cry. 

Then a lady said, 

"Let us have a tea party." 
This made Barbara smile. 
The lady got a dolly. 
She got a little table. 
She put it near Barbara. 
She got some little dishes. 
She put them on the table. 
This made Barbara happy. 
She fed the dolly. 
She forgot the man. 
Then he took her picture. 
This is how we got it for you. 
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Here is another little friend. 
Her name is Maxine. 
She had her picture taken, too, 
This is how they took it. 
They put Maxine in this chair 
But she would not sit still. 
She did not want 

her picture taken. 
Her mother said, 
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Do you want Wiggle's picture?" 
Maxine smiled and said, "Yes!" 
Wiggie is her dear rag dolly. 
Maxine took her 

in her lap. 
She held her very still. 
Then the man took Wiggle's picture. 
He took Maxine's picture, too. 
But Maxine did not know that. 
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Here is a picture of little Helen. 
Does it look 

like Barbara's picture? 
Does it look 

like Maxine's picture? 
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Does it make you think 

of any other picture? 
At first it made us think 

of Baby Stuart. 
Have you seen his picture? 
If not, ask your teacher 

to show it to you. 
Look at it a long time. 
Then look at Helen's picture. 
Why did it make us think 

of Baby Stuart? 
Has Helen a ball in her hands? 
No, she has a book. 
Can you see Helen's eyes? 
No, she is looking down. 
Then what made us think 

of Baby Stuart? 
Do you think it was the hood? 
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BUNNY COTTONTAIL 

)Y. How do you do, 

little rabbit? 
jNNY. How do you do, 
little boy? 
Boy. Will you tell me your name? 
Bunny. My name is Bunny Cottontail. 
Boy. What can you do, little rabbit? 
Bunny. I can run and jump and play. 
Boy. What do you eat, little rabbit? 
Bunny. I eat leaves, roots, and fruit. 
Boy. Will you tell me where you live? 
Bunny. I live under the ground. 
I have a snug little nest. 
It is lined with mother's fur. 
I must run home now. 
Boy. Good-by, Bunny Cottontail! 



FRIENDS OF THE TREE TOP 

Robin. Good morning, friend! 
Squirrel. Good morning, Robin! 
Robin. Where did you get 

that nut? 





Squirrel. It grew on my tree. 

Do nuts grow on your tree? 
Robin. No, cherries grow on my tree, 

Are you fond of nuts? 
Squirrel. Yes, all squirrels like nuts. 
Robin. How do you carry them? 
Squirrel. I fill my cheeks with them. 
Robin. Will you give me some? 
Squirrel. Yes, I'll crack them for you. 

Will you stay with me? 
Robin. Oh, thank you! I must go. 

V\\ be back next spring. 
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This is a part 

of our robin's nest. 
We got it 

after the birds had gone. 
We took out the feathers. 
We took out the grass. 
We took out the strings. 
This is what we had left. 
It looks like 

a little mud bowl. 
The robins made it. 
They brought the mud 

in their bills. 
They put it into the nest. 
Then Mother Robin sat in it. 
She turned round and round. 
That is how 

this queer little bowl was made. 
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Here is the nest 
that our wrens made. 

Here are some twigs 
that came from the nest 
that our wrens made. 

Here is the string 
that held the twigs 
that came from the nest 
that our wrens made. 

Here are the children 
who put out the string 
that held the twigs 
that came from the nest 
that our wrens made. 
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I think he has a knife. 
Yes, he has a big, big knife. 
First Pumpkin: 

Oh, I wish I were thin. 
As thin as a pin! 
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HOW TO MAKE A JACK-O'-LANTERN 



Get a knii 

Get a pun 

Cut off th 

Take out i 

Cut holes lor the eyes. 

Cut holes for the nose and mouth. 

Put in a candle. 5 

Light it. jj 

Put on the top. - 

You will have a Jack-o'-lantern. 

Have some fun with it. 
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MAKING JELLY 



Did you ever make jelly? 
We are making some to-day. 
It is such fun 

to make jelly! 
Miss Gray told us how. 
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We had three big apples. 
First we washed them. 
Then we peeled them. 
We cut them up. 
We put them into a pan. 
We put a cup of water 

on them. 
We put them on to cook. 
They cooked 

in a little while. 
Then we put them 

into a bag. 
Can you see the bag? 
See the apple juice running 

into the jar. 
We measured 

the apple juice. 
We had a cup full of it. 
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We put it back into the pan 
We put in 

a cup of sugar. 
This made the juice sweet. 
We put it 

on the stove. 
This made it boil. 
We let it boil ten minutes. 
Then we cooled a little of it. 
It got thick. 
So we knew it was jelly. 
My! but it tasted good! 
We put our jelly 

into two little glasses. 




Now we can make 

some tarts for our party. 
Will you come and try them.? 
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And I can't find my shoe. 
Nipsy! Nipsy! Come here, I say! 
You naughty, naughty puppy, 
You've taken my shoe away! 
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The winter wind said, 

"Are the song birds still here?" 
Jack Frost said, "No, 
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Not at this time of year!" 



The winter wind said, 

"Are the leaves on the trees?" 
Jack Frost said, "No, 

"Not the leaves that would freeze." 



The winter wind said, 

"May I now bring the snow?" 
Jack Frost said, "Yes, 

"Ho, ho! Ho, ho!" 



Then the north wind did blow! 

(This is what Fve been told.) 
And it soon brought the snow, 

And Jack Frost brought the cold 
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THANKSGIVING AT SCHOOL 

Miss Gray told us the story 

of the first Thanksgiving. 
Then she helped us play it. 
Roy brought a large square of thin glass 

for the ocean. 
Jack brought a pail full of pebbles 

for the beach. 
Ben brought a large stone 

for Plymouth Rock. 
Anna brought some thick paper 

for the Mayflower. 
Ellen brought some thin, white paper 

for the sails. 
And Jane brought plain, gray paper 

for Pilgrim dolls. 
It was fun to make all these things. 
And it was fun to play Pilgrim. 
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THANKSGIVING DINNER 

Come to dinner! 
The table is ready. 

Let us help you to 
turkey and sauce, 
sweet corn and beets, 
pickles and jelly, 
good bread and butter; 

apples and pears, 
peaches and plums, 
hot pumpkin pie, 
candy and nuts. 

Yes, come to our dinner 
On Thanksgiving Day. 

Our goodies won't hurt you. 
We made them of clay! 
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We are glad that we have 

good homes 
good food 
warm clothes 
mothers and fathers 
brothers and sisters 
many good friends. 

We are glad that we can 

see and hear 
talk and sing 
work and play 
wake and sleep. 



We're glad for the winter that's coming. 

We're glad for the summer we've had. 
We're glad for the springtime and autumn. 

For each of the seasons we're glad. 
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Do look at these wee, wee gloves! 
Did you ever see 

any smaller ones? 
No, you never did. 
These are the smallest 

that are made. 
They are little Don's little gloves. 
They are his winter gloves. 
They are made of thick kid. 
They keep his little hands warm. 
Little Don wants to wear these gloves 

all the time. 
He wanted to wear them 

in the hot summer time! 
Sometimes he cried to wear them. 
He sobbed ind said, 

"Don's hands so told!" 
Were his hands cold in summer time? 
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I have many brothers and sisters, 

but I am not a child. 
I can fly, but I have no wings. 
I can float, but not in water. 
I come to you in winter, 

but not in summer. 
I come with the wind, 

but not with the sun. 
My home is in the clouds, 

but I am not a raindrop. 
I am very white and very cold. 
I like Jack Frost 

and he likes me. 
Some people think I look like 

a little white feather. 
I think I look like 

a little white star. 
What do you think I am? 
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Shepherd Dog. Where is your home? 
Eskimo Dog. It is far north, 

in Eskimo land. 
Where is your home? 
Shepherd Dog. It is far west, 

on the plains. 
Would you like to live there? 
Eskimo Dog. Oh, no! I am needed 

in Eskimo land. 
Shepherd Dog. That is Strange! 

I am needed on the plains. 



Eskimo Dog. What do you do? 
Shepherd Dog. I take care of 

my master's sheep. 
Would you like to help me? 
Eskimo Dog. Oh, no! I could not do that. 

I should not know 

what to do. 
I never saw a sheep! 
Shepherd Dog. Never saw a sheep! 

I have seen sheep 

all my life. 
What do you do? 

Eskimo. Dog. Don't you know? 

I help to draw 
my master's sled. 

I thought every one knew that. 
Shepherd Dog. And I thought every one 

had seen sheep! 
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See what a big dog I am. 

My name is Major. 

Do you see this little boy.^ 

His name is Earl. 

Earl and I are playfellows. 

One day we were playing 

at the river. 
Earl was sailing his little boat. 
I was watching him. 
The wind took the boat out too far. 
Then Earl tried to get it. 
Poor little boy! 
He fell into the deep river. 
What do you think I did then.? 
I jumped right into the water 

and swam out to Earl. 
Then I took him by his coat 

and swam to shore. 
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Florist. Good morning, Mrs. Green! 

What can I do for you? 
Mrs. Green. Good morning! I must have 

some flowers for a friend. 
Florist. I have pretty flowers to-day. 
Mrs. Green. What kinds have you? 
Florist. I have violets, lilies — 
Mrs. Green. Have you no roses to-day? 
Florist. Oh, yes! I have 

pink, white, and red roses. 



Mrs. Green. How much are they? 
Florist. Just one dollar a dozen. 
Mrs. Green. Only one dollar! 

That is very cheap. 

You may give me 
two dozen pink ones. 

Florist. Do you wish 

anything else to-day? 
Mrs. Green. Have you any ferns? 
Florist. Yes, Fll put in some fine ones. 
Mrs. Green. Thank you very much. 

That will be all. 
Florist. Very well. Here they are. 

Thank you, Mrs. Green. 
Mrs. Green. You're quite welcome. 

These flowers are very pretty. 
Florist. Thank you! 

Please come again. 
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The fire was out. 
Santa Claus had been there. 
He had left the stockings full. 
A Chinese doll peeked over 

the top of one. 
A big French doll 

sat on the floor near by. 
The French doll spoke first. 



MISS MARIE 
AND 

WING FOO 

Miss Marie. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! How long 

must I sit here alone? 
Wing foo. Alone! I'd as soon be alone 

as to be crowded so. 
Miss Marie. Who's talking? I wish 

you would come down here. 
Wing Foo. Well, I'll try to come. 

A box of candy 

is on my toe. 
A top is sticking 
into my side. 
There was a rustle 
_ , and a bump! 

Then Wing Foo sat on the floor 
by Miss Marie. 
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Miss Marie. Did it hurt you when you fell! 
Wing Foo. No. I turned a handspring. 
Miss Marie. You are funny. Who are you? 
Wing Foo. I'm a little Chinese boy. 

I came across the ocean. 

Who are you? 
Miss Marie. Fm a French lady. 

I came across the ocean, too. 
Wing Foo. Many of us came 

in a big paper box. 
Miss Marie. Oh, I came all alone 

in a very fine box. 

My clothes are so fine! 
Wing Foo. I have fine clothes, too. 

They are made of paper. 

Just hear them rustle! 
Miss Marie. Yes, but hear mine rustle! 

Mine are made of silk. 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING 
It was early morning. 



Th 

I 

Th 

just a few more words. 
Wing Foo. Oh, you beautiful doll! 
Miss Mahie. Oh, you funny little fellow! 
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THREE LITTLE MICE 

Nibble and Squeak 

were two little mice. 
Frisk was their little brother. 
And they all looked so nearly alike. 
You couldn' 

from the ( 

Now, these three little mice 

lived with their little mother 

in a snug little nest 

in the wall. 
Every evening the mother said, 

"Stay at home, my little mice. 

"Our nest is safe. 

"Nothing can harm you here." 



One evening Squeak said, 

"Mother, may I go with you?" 
But the mother said, 

"No, my child. 

"Your voice is too sharp. 

"Some one would hear you." 
Then Frisk said, 

"Please, mother, may I go?" 
But mother said, 

"No, my little son. 

"You are too spry. 

"Some one would see 
Next, Nibble said, 

"When may we go, n 
The little mother 
smiled and said, 

"I'll tell you to-morr 

"You must go to beG uuw. 



So she tucked them 
all ia . 
and started out for the night. 
Soon she heard a strange noise 

in the parlor. 
She thought to herself, 
"What are they doing.'' 
"I must go and see." 
She crept to a little hole 
in the wall and peeked out. 

"Oh, oh! they are trimming t„^ 

"I must tell my babies." 
Then she scampered home. 
"Wake up, my little mice!" 

she said. 
"You may come now. 
"I have something 
to show you." 
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"Do see that long 

candy cane!" 
Oh, my! Oh, my! 

Squeak could not 

keep quiet. 
And Frisk could not sit still. 
So they ran to the candy cane. 
Mother mouse listened and watched. 
She looked under the tree. 
All at once her sharp eyes spied 

the calico cat, and then she cried, 
"Run, my little mice, run!" 
So Nibble and Squeak 

and their brother Frisk ^^^fcZT^ 

Ran for home as quick as scat! ^^ 
And when they were safe ^^tt 

in their snug little nest, 
They said, "What a terrible cat!" 
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NAUGHTY TIM 

Poor Mrs. Velvet-Paw! 
I am sorry for her. 
Have you heard 

about her little- Tim .^ 
He and his mother were invited 

to Barbara's to lunch. 

• ■ * 

Miss Marie and Wing Foo 
.'w^ie. invited, too. 
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Miss'^Marie was very polite. 
She said, "If you please," 

and "Thank you." 
Wing Foo was polite, too. 
But naughty little Tim! 
He forgot all his manners. 
He talked ^^hen Barbara was talking. 
His mother said, "Listen, my dear." 
He jiggled the table. 
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Then he jumped down 
to peek at a mouse. 
Mrs. Velvet-Paw whispered, 

"You must sit still, my child." 
He filled his mouth too full. 
His mother said, "Eat slowly, Tim." 
He put his paw right into the butter! 
Mrs. Velvet-Paw said, 

"Let mother help you." 
But when he put his nose 

into the cream, 

his poor mother 

couldn't say a word.. 
She felt so bad 

that tears came into her eyes. 
They rolled right down 

and dropped off the ends 

of her whiskers! 
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LITTLE DOG NIBS 

found a little hole 

in the fence. 
"Hi-hi! Hi-hi!" 

said he. 
"I'll not go in 
to-night. 
"I'll go to the woods. 
"What fun it will be!" 
When evening came, 

Nibs heard Gladys call. 
But he was hiding 
in a dark place. 
How his eyes did shine! 
How his little heart 

did beat! 
And how his little tail 
did wag! 
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"Oh, dear! Oh, dear!" sobbed Gladys. 
"Nibs has run away." 
Then the poor little girl 

went to bed, crying. 
Nibs waited and waited. 
At last he said, 

"They are all asleep. 

"Now I can go." 
So out he crept 

and ran to the little hole. 
And then whr* -'■-' ^" -i"' 
He wiggled tl: 
He wiggled tt 
He had to wi 
He was so fai 



At last, he wiggled through. 
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GOING TO THE WOODS 



Trot, trot, trot, went his little feet 

down the long, bright path. 
His little ears stood up 

just like this. 
His little tail curled up 

just like this. 
He was so happy. 
He thought to himself, 

"What fun it will be!" 
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COMING Home 

When little Nibs 

got to the big woods 

it was all dark. 
Tall bushes hid the moon. 
Poor little fellow! 
His little ears went down 

just like this. 
His little tail went down fl^^ 

just Hke this. ^^W 

And his little heart went 

bump, bump! bump, bump! 
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There stood the big black cat! 
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Her back stood up ^^^ 

just like this. If^ 

Her tail stood out 

just like this. 
And her big round eyes 

shone like two big balls of fire. 
"You're the very dog I want. 
"I'm going to scratch you." 
"Ki-yi! Ki-yi!" said Nibs. 
This meant, "Please don't! Please don't!" 
"Me-ow! Meow!" said the cat. 
This meant, "Yes, I will! Yes, I will! 
"You bark at me. 
"Run, you naughty 

little scamp!" 




Away went Nibs. 

Away went the black cat. mmr ^^. 
They went like the wind. '' 

"Ki-yi! Ki-yil Ki-yi! Ki-yi!" 
"Me-ow! Me-ow! Me-ow! Me-ow!" 
"Oh, I hear Nibs!" cried Gladys. 
"Let him in! Quick! Quick!" 

As Nibs sprang through the open door, 
He heard the black ca 
"Next time, 
that naughty 
little dog 
"Shall not get away." 

So, after that when Gladys called, 

"It's time to go to bed!" 
Her little Nibs would quickly come 
And curl up in the shed. 
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"T-CAT-KIT 

AND 
WEE-MOUSIE-MOUSE 

Little Kit-Cat-Kit woke up 

bright and early. 
"Oh, dear! how hungry I am!" 
he said. 
He smelled of 

the milk dish. 
No milk there. 
He smelled of the meat dish. 
No meat there. 
He sat down 
on his tail 
and said, 
"What shall I do? Let me think!" 
So little Kit-Cat-Kit 
thought and thought and thought. 
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"I know! I know! 
"I'll go to see 

Wee-Mou sie-Mou se . 
"She is nice and fat. 
"She cannot run fast. 
"She cannot fly. 
"She will be good to eat." 

Away went Kit-Cat-Kit 

to see Wee-Mousie-Mouse. 
He thought to himself, 
"I must hurry. 
"I am so hungry. 
"How good she will taste!" 

Now, Wee-Mousie-Mouse 
had never seen Kit-Cat-Kit, 

but she had heard him. 
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She had heard him say, "Meow! Me-ow!" 
in the dark 
nighttime. 
Something told 
Wee-Mousie-Mouse 
that Kit-Cat-Kit was not her friend. 

When Kit-Cat-Kit came 

to Wee-Mousie-Mouse's house, 

he rapped 

at the door. 
"Let me in, Wee-Mousie-Mouse." 
But it sounded like, 

"Me-ow 1 Me-ow! Me-ow!" 

to Wee-Mousie-Mouse. 
"Oh, no, Kit-Cat-Kit! 
"My house is too small. 
"You could not get in." 
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"Come under the tree, then," 

said Kit-Cat-Kit. 
"I am getting breakfast. 
"I cannot come now." 
"Come when you are done." 
"I must eat it then," 

said Wee-Mousie-Mouse. 
"Come after breakfast," 

said Kit-Cat-Kit. 
"I must wash my dishes then," 

said Wee-Mousie-Mouse. 



Then Kit-Cat-Kit 

thought and thought. 

After a long time he said, 
"I know! I know! I know!" 

And he purred 
a soft little song. 




Wee-Mousie-Mouse heard it. 
She said, "What a sweet song!" 
Then she peeped out of the door. 
Little Kit-Cat-Kit 
saw her and rolled 
over and over. 
Wee-Mousie-Mouse 

came out. 
"Come play with me," 
purred Kit-Cat-Kit. 
Wee-Mousie-Mouse came nearer. 
Now, in those days 
every little mouse 
had a beautiful blue point 
at the end of its tail. 
"Let me see your tail," 

purred Kit-Cat-Kit. 
"I have heard about it." 
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Wee-Mousie-Mouse 

was very proud 

of her tail. 
She said to herself, 

"So he has heard 

about it! 

How strange!" 
Then she turned round. 
Pounce! went Kit-Cat-Kit. 
Jump! went Wee-Mousie-Mouse. 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
Kit-Cat-Kit had bitten off 

the beautiful blue point 

from Wee-Mousie-Mouse's tail. 
Since then, little mice have had 

only plain tails 

and cats and mice 

have not been friends. 
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A GOOD-BY LETTER 

Dear Children: 

You have read this book. 
We hope you like it. 
It tells what we have studied. 
Have you studied these things, too.^ 
Have you done any of the things 

we have done.^ 
Have you played any of our games .^ 
Do you like them? 
How many books have you read.^ 
Are you ready for the second grade? 
We hope you are ready. 
We are ready. 

We finish the first grade to-day. 
Now we must say good-by. 

Your little friends 

In the a Class. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

WHEN AND HOW TO USE THE FIRST READER 

THIS First Reader and the accompanying Primer are specially designed 
to present seasonal material suitable for first-grade pupils of all 
conditions and all steps of development. 

The ordinary class entering first grade naturally divides itself into three 
groups, representing (i) the most mature, (2) the average, and (3) the least 
mature pupils. Reading matter therefore must be suited to these different 
groups. The Little Kingdom First Reader and The Little Kingdom 
Primer each consists of two parts, affording teachers choice of reading 
matter through the first year as follows : 
During the first half year— 
For the average pupils of the entering class: Part I of Primer. 
For the most mature pupils of the entering class: Part I of Primer 

and portions of Part II of First Reader. 
For the least mature pupils of the entering class: The easiest lessons 
of Part I of Primer and all the pictures of Part I to serve as helps 
in board lessons. 
For the pupils who have completed a half year's work the previous 
year: Part I of Primer and Part II of First Reader. 
During the second half year — 
For the average pupils of the entering class : The first thirteen pages 

of Part I of Primer and Part II of Primer. 
For the most mature pupils of the entering class : The first thirteen 
pages of Part I of Primer, Part II of Primer, and portions of Part 
I of First Reader. 
For the least mature pupils of the entering class: The first thirteen 
pages of Part I of Primer, the easiest lessons of Part II of Primer, 
and all the pictures of Part II to serve as helps in board lessons. 
For pupils who have accomplished practically nothing since Sep- 
tember and must, therefore, begin over: Part II of Primer. 
For the pupils of the average class that entered in September: Part 
I of First Reader as regular reading and Part II of Primer as 
sight reading. 
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For the pupils of the most mature class that entered in September: 

Parts I and II of First Reader as regular reading and Part II 

of Primer as sight reading. 

The pupils who begin the First Reader in September and, therefore, 

commence with the Fall part, should, if they are capable, read the Spring 

lessons along with those of the Fall, omitting the two or three which are 

appropriate only for springtime. 

CONCERNING READING 

PREPARATION FOR TEACHING A LESSON 

Before teaching any lesson in this book, let the teacher decide what to 
say or what questions to ask: 

1. In introducing the thought. 

2. In bringing out new words. 

3. In encouraging pupils to read. 

Very little introduction is required for some lessons, while for others it 
is necessary to make explanation before pupils begin to read and to question 
them line by line as they read. However, all possible independence should 
be developed in pupils. As they grow in power suggestions should grow 
correspondingly less suggestive. 

SOME HABITS FOR TEACHERS TO DEVELOP IN PUPILS 

1. See that each pupil, when he reads, uses enough volume to be heard 

easily by all in the class. 

Reading from a point in the room at some distance from the class helps the low- 
voiced pupil to develop volume. 

2. Teach pupils to describe quickly the location of all imknown words 
in sentences they are asked to read. Example, *' I do not know the second 
word in the third sentence. *' 

3. Hold pupils responsible for knowing every word in a sentence 
before attempting to read it. 

4. Have pupils read in a natural voice. 

When a pupil begins to read in a high, strained key, ask him questions that call 
forth natural answers. Then call attention to the two voices he uses and ask him to 
read in his "talking voice." 

5. See that pupils read with proper inflection. 
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Many first-grade pupils have a tendency toward the suspended voice at the close 

of statements. The remedy should be sought through the meaning and not through 

mechanical directions. Teachers should never say, "Let your voice fall at that period," 

Tout, rather, "Have you finished the sentence?" If the pupil answers, "Yes," she 

stiould say, "Your voice did not tell me so. Read again, and let your voice tefl that 

you have finished." 

Another tendency in many first-grade pupils is toward the falling voice in the 
middle of a sentence. The remedy for this likewise is found in the meaning. Train 
pupils to let their voices show where sentences close. 

6. Have pupils remember to read to their audience. 

When a child realizes the necessity of making his reading interesting to those who 
listen, he naturally assumes a pleasant, conversational style. 

7. Have pupils stand squarely on both feet, leaning against nothing, 
with chest up. and maintain the attitude which induces easy and indepen- 
dent reading. 

8. Have every pupil of normal eyesight hold his book in a comfort- 
able position, probably in both hands, with page far enough from the eyes 
to allow the class to see his face and hear his voice. 

SOME PRACTICES FOR TEACHERS TO GUARD AGAINST 

1. Do not talk too much. This wastes time and causes pupils to 
listen to and lean upon the teacher instead of working for themselves. 

2. Do not allow pupils to attempt to read until they are prepared. 
Insist upon their first knowing the words. 

3. Never allow pupils to read word by word in a disjointed, jerky style. 
Insist that all reading sound as smooth as talking. 

4. Do not allow pupils to develop loud, harsh voices in the effort to 
secure proper volume. 

5. Do not allow pupils to develop the *' hurry" habit. Tell them you 
cannot understand them unless they read more nearly as they talk. 

6. Do not allow pupils to make a buzzing with the lips while studying 
a sentence just preparatory to reading it. 

7. Do not allow pupils to become excited and wave their hands wildly 
when desiring to read. 

8. Do not give phonic drill that belongs to word-study periods during 
reading recitations. 

9. Do not have pupils read in concert. 
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REVIEW OP PAST LESSONS 

Conduct reviews so as to keep pupils from committing lessons to memory 
and reading in parrot fashion. 

1. Let pupils usually read the previous lesson before taking up the 
new lesson for the day. 

2. After the lesson of the day is finished, if there is time let pupils 
read quickly a review lesson before taking their seats. 

3. In a lesson where review occupies the whole period, assign dif- 
ferent pages to different pupils, having each pupil study at the seat- 
work period the page assigned to him so as to be ready to read when 
called upon in class, or ask each pupil to find his favorite lesson and 
prepare to read it. 

HOW TO SUPPLEMENT LESSONS 

In using this book, employ appropriate songs, plays and games, 
stories and poems, thereby enhancing interest in the various subjects 
presented. Teachers will have no difficulty in finding an abundance 
of suitable material. 

CONCERNING WORD STUDY 

DISTRIBUTION OF TIME FOR TYPES OF WORD STUDY 

After pupils take up the Reader they should spend more time in 
phonic exercises than in drill upon words as wholes. A first-grade teacher 
should allow about twenty minutes daily for the former type of work 
and ten minutes for the latter. Teachers having several grades will 
probably have proportionately less time for each type. 

WORDS AS WHOLES 

Material and Methods 

From this point on, all words possible should be relegated to phonic 
exercises. Unphonetic words, however, and words containing phonic 
elements not yet taught should be included in drills for words as wholes. 
A few miscellaneous exercises, indicated below, should also be included. 
Suggestive methods follow: 

1. Continue any of the devices suggested in the Primer. 

2. Develop the new unphonetic words of a reading lesson in accordance with the 
method suggested on p. 123 of the Primer. 
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3. Frequently have the class turn to p. 69 of this Reader and go through one or 
more of the following exercises: 

a. Pronounce words while the class look and listen. 

b. Pronounce words, having class pronounce each immediately afterward. 

c. Concentrate upon those words of a column that begin with some certain letter. 

d. Have pupils pronounce according to position. Example, the fourth word 
from the top in the first column. 

e. Have pupils find and pronounce words that might begin questions; that tell 
how many; that have five letters; that contain "o"; and so on. 

4. Write questions on the board for pupils to answer, employing important or 
difficult words that are more or less unphonetic. Example, **Does the sim shine?" 
" Where is your book? " 

5. Give practice on different forms of the same word. Example, "look," "looks," 
"looked," "looking"; "dry," "dries," "dried"; "baby," "babies"; "do," "does." 

6. Make lists of words found in this book illustrating the different parts of speech 
and give frequent drill upon them until familiar to pupils. Example, "he," "her," 
"they," "us"; "are," "were," "was," "have"; "pretty," "thick," "fresh," "yellow." 

7. After having the class turn to some review page of this book, proceed as foUowa: 

a. Have pupils pronounce the words they know without having to study. 

b. Have them pronounce the word found the most times on the page. 

c. Have them pronounce the first word of each sentence; the last; the second 
word of the fourth sentence; and so on. 

d. Have them locate all unknown words. Example, "I do not know the third 
word in the fifth sentence." 

e. Write words from the book upon the board, having pupils pronotmce and 
locate them. Example, " *Many* is the third word in the second sentence." 

8. Give frequent drill in phrases beginning with "a" and "the." Example, "the 
bird," "a flower," "a Uttle giri," "the warm sun." 

9. Reserve a space on the board, in plain view of the school, large enough for five 
or six words. In this space write the unphonetic words that need most to be impressed 
each day, and drill upon them at spare moments. * 

10. For drills upon unphonetic words, or words containing unfamiliar phonetic 
elements, employ the following devices: 

a. Touch, in quick succession, three words written on the board and call upon 
some child to pronounce them. 

b. Place ten or twelve large word cards on the ledge of the board. Have two 
pupils begin at different ends, pronouncing words in turn, each picking up the words 
he pronounces correctly. If one misses a word, give the other a chance at it. Let them 
see which can hold the most of the cards at the close of the exercise. 

c. Place ten or twelve large word cards on the ledge of the board. Send a pupil 
to the front to hold up the cards, one at a time, and as he does so call upon some pupil 
to pronounce the word on each card. 

d. Have the class take position on the floor as for a spelling match in higher 
grades. Hold up large word cards, having pupils "pronounce down" instead of "spell- 
ing down." 
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Only a Few Devices Each Day 

Teachers should not, at any one time, employ too many of the sugges- 
tions given above. They should introduce just enough variety of work 
to stimulate interest without confusing pupils, and should select care- 
fully the few devices best suited to the ptirpose of each day. 



Words to be Taught as Wholes 



ask 

again 

apron 

autumn 

any 

after 

air 

bullfrog 

breakfast 

brought 

Ipushes 

bears 

brother 

beautiful 

clothes 

cradle 

cried 

could 

calico 

chair 

climbed 



care 

cherries 

carry 

copy 

country 

cover 

danced 

done 

don't 

draw 

dozen 

December 

does 

dries 

early 
enough 
engine 
even 

full 
family 



floor 
fairies 

gentle 

goodies 

gloves 

half 
honey 

invitation 
invited 

juice 
January 

lady 
learn 
listened 
last 

moves 
mouth 
mamma 
money 



meadow 
measured 

nasturtium 
nectar 
naughty 
nothing 

once 

often 

other 

only 

ocean 

pleasant 

people 

petals 

paw 

polite 

pass 

path 

picture 

papa 

pussy 



quarts 
quiet 

reason 
rhyme 
rustle 
Rover 

sixpence 

sorry 

story 

shall 

second 

spied 

sugar 

should 

sirup 

shoe 

season 

son 

saw 

says 

terrible 



their 

two 

table 

through 

thought 

tried 

to-morrow 

truth 

talked 

very 

words 

walk 

wonder 

wrinkled 

wear 

would 

where 

was 

were 



PHONICS 

Aim 

The ultimate aim of the phonic work here outlined is to give 
average pupils power, by the time they have finished this Reader, to pro- 
nounce most phonetic monosyllables common to first-grade vocabularies. 
The immediate aim is to give pupils all possible independence in pro- 
nouncing the words of daily reading lessons. 

Diacritical Markings 

No diacritical markings should be taught in the first grade. Mark- 
ings do not govern pronunciation. 

Terms Employed 

The term **family name," as used in this outline, refers to the vowel 
in a monosyllable with the letter or letters following it. Example, **ome" 
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in "home"; "eed'' in "need"; "esh" in "fresh." "H" "n" and "fr" 
represent the "first names" of these words. 

Four Groups op Phonic Exercises Daily 

The material here given is divided into four groups. To each of 
these groups every first-grade teacher should devote five minutes daily. 
Pupils gain phonic power by means of quick, animated drills of an exten- 
sive nature more rapidly than by more intensive and seemingly more 
thorough-going exercises. Teachers who cannot devote twenty minutes 
daily to phonics should devote at least ten, covering in two days the work 
here suggested for one day. 

Group I 

Teach the following phonic elements as memory facts: 
Family names— 

ack, eck, ick, ock, uck; ang, ing, ong, ung; ank, ink, unk; all, ell, 
ill; ar, er, ir, or, ur. 
Vowel equivalents and diphthongs — 

ay, ai, ee, oa, ea (long and short), oo (long and short), oi, oy, ou, ow. 
Double consonants — 

bl, br, cl, cr, dr, fl, fr, gl, gr, pi, pr, sk, si, sm, sn, sp, st, tr, sh, ch, wh, 
and th (hard and soft). 

Introduce these phonic elements while helping pupils analyze 
familiar words containing them. For example, introduce "th" and 
"ir" by helping pupils find the first name and the small family name 
in the known word "third." 

The family names given in the phonic outline of the Primer should be 
included with the material for this group. They should be reviewed just 
often enough to keep pupils thoroughly familiar with them. 

Place the phonic elements indicated above on the blackboard, also 
on cardboard cut 6" x 6" (one on each square), and drill upon them as 
follows: 

1. In the beginning point to each phonic element on the board, or hold up one card 
after another, and give the appropriate sound or pronunciation, having pupils look and 
listen. In this manner, cover the material of Group I three or four times daily during 
the five minutes allotted to this work. 

2. Later, sound or pronounce each phonic element of the list, having pupils repeat 
each immediately afterward. 

3. Still later, devote five minutes to concert recitation by pupils. Continue th^'° 
until the class has power to recite the whole list in any order. 
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4* Begin the individual work as soon as possible, sometimes calling upon a different 
pupil for each sound or pronunciation, and sometimes allowing one to recite until he 
makes a mistake, when another should be given a like trial. 

After pupils have mastered the work of Group I in blackboard and card 

drills frequently have them turn to p. 76 of this Reader and try quick, 

spirited tests, as follows : 

1. Begin at the upper left-hand corner and recite across the top of the page. 

2. Begin at the lower right-hand comer and recite up the right column. 

3. Begin at other comers and recite across or up or down the page. 

4. Begin at one comer and recite around the page. 

5. Begin at the top of the third column from the left and recite down the page. 

6. Begin at the right side of the seventh row from the top and recite across the page. 

7. Begin at other points and recite across or up or down the page. 

8. Begin at some point and recite every second or every third phonic fact. 

9. Recite all phonic facts containing "a/' or "e," or "i," or "o, " or "u." 

10. Recite phonic facts containing two letters, also those containing three letters. 

After every individual in the class has become able to give all of these 
memory facts in blackboard and card drills, also from p. 76 of this Reader, 
two minutes daily is sufficient to keep up review of this group. The other 
three minutes should then be given to Group IV. 

Group II 
Build family names and words from familiar phonic elements. 

Let the teacher write ''en" upon the board, having pupils pronounce, 
and then add "t, " evolving "ent, " and have pupils pronounce; let her 
add "t*'to "oa," evolving "oat" for pupils to pronoimce, then place 
**c" before "oat," evolving "coat," for pupils to pronounce. 

Five minutes daily should be devoted to this class of work until pupils 
have mastered the words listed below for Group II. After that, let teachers 
give two minutes daily to this group and the remaining three minutes to 
Group IV. 

I. According to the method suggested above, help pupils build words from vowel 
equivalents and diphthongs listed in Group I as follows: 

From "ay" — day, hay, lay, may, pay, say, way, dray, play, pray, stay. 

From "ai" — aid, paid, laid, maid, afraid, braid; ail, fail, hail, mail, nail, pail, rail, 
sail, tail; ain, gain, pain, rain, brain, stain, plain, grain, chain, dainty; aise, raise; ait, 
wait; aint, paint. 

From "ee" — bee, see, wee, free, tree, three; eed, feed, need, seed, weed; eek, peek, 
cheek; eel, feel, heel, peel; eem, seem; een, seen, queen; eep, deep, keep, peep, weep, 
sheep, steep, sleep, sweep; eer, queer; eet, beet, feet, sleet, sheet, sweet; eeth, teeth. 

From "oa" — oad, load, road, toad; oaf, loaf; oam, loam; oan, loan, moan; oap, soap; 
oar, roar; oard, board; oat, boat, goat, float. - 
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From *'ea" long — tea; each, reach, teach; ead, bead, read; eaf, leaf; eak, leak, weak, 
speak, squeak; earn, cream, stream; ean, clean, mean; eap, leap, reap, cheap; ear, dear, 
hear, near, tear, year; ease, please, tease; eat, beat, heat, meat, neat, seat; eave, leave, 
weave. 

From *'ea" short — ead, head, bread, tread, thread, spread, ready; eant, meant; 
eath, feathers. 

From "oo" short— ood, good, hood, wood, stood; ook, book, cook, look, took, 
brook, shook. 

From **oo" long — ^too; ood, food; ool, cool, school; oom, room, broom; oon, moon, 
noon, soon, spoon; oop, hoop, droop, stoop; oose, goose; oot, hoot; oor, poor. 

From "oi" — oice, voice; oil, boil, soil, spoil; oist, moist; oint, point, joint; oise, noise. 

From "oy" — ^boy, joy, Roy, toy. 

From "ou" — oud, loud, proud, cloud; ounce, pounce; ound, found, round, sound, 
. ground; ount, coimt; our, flour; ouse, house, mouse; out, shout, stout, trout, about, 
sprout; outh, mouth. 

From "ow" having sound of "ou" — ^bow, cow, how, now, brow, crowd, owl, growl, 
brown, down, plow, town. 

From "ow" having sound of long "o" — ^bow, low, mow, row, sow, blow, grow, 
flow, know, slow, show, snow, bowl, own. 

Introduce variety in the order of family names as soon as possible. Example, 
"coat," "rain," " seed, "—rather than, "seed," "need," "feed." 

2. Review the family names suggested in the Primer by adding "s" to each. 
Example, place "ip" on the board, having pupils pronounce, then add "s," evolving 
**ips" for them to pronounce. 

3. Help pupils build words from the family names in Group I as follows: 

back, Jack, pack, rack, sack, tack, black, crack, stack; neck, peck, check, speck; 
pick, sick, tick, wick, brick, stick, quick, pickles; lock, rock, shock, flock, pocket; duck, 
luck. 

bang, hang, rang, sang, sprang; king, ring, sing, bring, sting, swing, spring; long, 
song, strong; hung, rung, sung, stung, strung. 

bank, sank, tank, drank, thank; pink, sink, wink, drink, think; trunk. 

all, ball, call, fall, hall, tall, wall, small; bell, fell, sell, tell, well, spell, smell, swell, 
shell; bill, fill, hill, kill, pill, still, chill. 

car, far, jar, star, scar, March, card, hard, lard, garden, large, dark, mark, park, 
arm, harm, sharp, cart, part, tart, start, party, marbles, parlor. 

her, fern, serve; bird, third, girl, whirl, first, dirt, birthday; for, fork, form, corn, 
north, short; fur, pur, curl, burn, turn, .churn, hurt, burst, hurry, turkey. 

Introduce variety in order of family names as soon as possible. 

In addition to words listed above, teachers should help pupils build such other 
phonetic words as occur in book or board reading lessons. Example, "el," "elp, " 
"help"; "il," "ilk," "silk"; "un," "unch," "lunch." 



Group III 

Develop a knowledge of and teach the short and long vowels. 

I. Write on the board pairs of familiar words like — am, came; fed, feed; him, time; 
it, white; from, home; cut, cute. Let pupils underline the family names in each pair 
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and pronounce. Then let them give the sound of the first letter of each family name, 
thus bringing out the long and the short sounds of the vowels. Tell pupils the nanies of 
the sounds as given. Example, "You have just given the long sound of * i.' " Con- 
tinue this until the sounds and their names are clearly distinguished. 

2. Give pupils drill in reciting the long and short sounds of vowels as the teacher 
points to the unmarked letters written on the board, or holds up cards containing them. 
Example, "Give the short sound of each letter to which I point; the long sound." 

3. Give vowel sounds and have pupils name them. For example, have a pupil 
say, "You gave the short sound of *o'." 

4. Pronounce words containing short vowels, also words containing long vowels, 
and have pupils tell what vowel sound they hear in each. 

5. Have pupils compare "am" and "ame," "im" and "ime," "om" and "bme," 
and tell the difference. Final " e " may be called a fairy that can change " am " to "ame." 

6. Give regular drills on the long family names listed below, together with short 
family names previously taught. Use the card and blackboard devices suggested in 
the Primer. Do not make final "e" a matter of discussion but, rather, one of drill. 
Have pupils say "am" and "ame," as they drill upon these unmarked family names, 
as if each were only a single sound. 

Continue drill until pupils can recognize instantly, in any order, and pronounce 
the long family names given below: 

abe, ace, ade, afe, age, ake, ale, ame, ane, ange, ase, aste, ate, ave; eed, eef, eek, 
eel, eem, een, eep, eet, eer; ice, ide, ife, ike, ile, ime, ine, ipe, ire, ite, ive, ize; oke, ole, 
ome, one, ope, ore, ose, ote, ove; ube, une, ure, use, ute, ew. 

Group IV 
Have pupils analyze words phonetically and pronounce them. 

All of the exercises in- Groups I, II, and III are to the end that pupils 
may gain power for the work of Group IV. 

Let the exercises be so spirited that much grotmd may be covered daily 
in the five minutes devoted to this work. 

1. Write words promiscuously on the board and ask pupils to underline and pro- 
nounce the family names they know. For example, a pupil underlines "et" and says, 
"I know 'et' in 'pet.' " 

2. Place on the board monosyllables containing the phonic elements suggested 
in Groups I and III and give pupils much practice in underlining family names 
quickly and then sounding words. For example, in sounding the word "coat" have 
pupils underline "oat" and pronounce it, then, without sounding "c" separately, pro- 
nounce the whole word. 

3. During the last quarter of the year, sooner if pupils have power, lead them to 
pronounce words without first sounding aloud by directing them as follows: 

a. "Look at the family name in this word and think it; the first name and think 
it; think the whole word; now pronounce it." 

Tell pupils this is the way to study words. Later, when they have gained power 
thus to study, direct them as follows: 

b. "Study this word; pronounce it." 
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According to the methods suggested above, have pupils phonetically 
analyze words belonging to the following groups: 

1. Monosyllables containing two-letter family names having short vowels. Exam- 
ple, "ran." "top." 

2. Monosyllables containing family names having short vowels followed by "ck," 
"ng," "nk." and "nd." Example, "ack," "ing," "unk," "end." 

3. Monosyllables containing the family names, vowel equivalents, diphthongs, 
and double consonants given in Group I. 

4. Monosyllables containing final "e." A list of such words taken from this 
book is here given. 







Final '*e'' 


Words 






cane 


bake 


these 


fire 


mine 


woke 


spoke 
those 


cake 


cage 


prize 


fine 


time 


shone 


page 


awake 


smile 


hide 


nine 


stove 


toe 


shade 


grade 
lace 


side 


kite 


pie 


shore 


pure 


waste 


wide 


line 


quite 


hole 


June 


vase 


spade 


while 


knife 


shine 


close 




taste 


brave 


tire 


life 


rope 


more 




safe 


game 


dive 


nice 


pole 


alone 




strange 


bathe 


five 


mice 


wore 


before 





5. Words easily deciphered by pupils through applications of phonic power. A 
list of words taken from this book is here given. 



Words Easily Deciphered 



answered 

ago 

across 

better 

bulbs 

bump 

bitten 

belt 

be 

began 

best 

begin 

brush 

butter 

bantam 

buzz 

blossom 

bottom 

candle 

crept 

can't 



chUd 

cry 

cunning 

coffee 

clover 

chew 

dew 

doll 

dish 

dry 

dasher 

daffodil 

doctor 

dinner 

dollar 

evening 
ever 
end 
else 

fence 
finish 



fresh 

fast 

find 

few 

flax 

frolic 

fellow 

fond 

felt 

frighten 

golden 
guess 

hand 

help 

hind 

held 

hungry 

if 

jiggled 
just 



jelly 

knew 

kittens 

lesson 

light 

lettuce 

lumber 

lilies 

lunch 

milk 

manners 

miss 

mistaken 

minded 

much 

might 

minute 

must 

mittens 

master 



next 

nodding 

nutmeg 

nimble 

never 

old 

over 

open 

Primer 

plants 

pumpkin 

pinned 

princess 

plenty 

pencil 

powder 

river 

radishes 

rapped 

rolled 

right 



scamper 

slipper 

scratch 

sister 

sobbed 

silk 

Saturday 

study 

sent 

shut 

satin 

skimmed 

since 

self 

snipped 

such 

spry 

saying 

silver 

standing 

to-day 
then 



twinkle 

that 

try 

told 

twenty 

under 

velvet 
visit 

wagon 

west 

whiskers 

wish 

when 

wiggled 

whispered 

winding 

why 



APPLICATION OF PHONICS TO READING 

1. During the phonic period preceding any reading lesson. 

2. During the reading lesson. 
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Devices for the phonic period preceding a reading lesson: 

1. Select from the book and place on the board the words which contain familiar 
family names, underlining family names, then have pupils sound and pronoimce words. 

2. Place on the board the familiar family names found in the words of the lesson, 
and have pupils find the words in the book containing each and pronounce them. 

3. Have pupils look at the book and tell the family names they recognize, then 
sound the words containing them. 

4. Have pupils find all possible family names that have "a" for the vowel, and 
then sound the words containing them; also *'e," "i," "o," and **u." 

5. Have pupils find and pronounce the small family names in words. Example, 
"ar" in "park"; "es" in "best"; "il" in "milk." 

6. Have pupils find all possible long family names in a lesson and describe their 
location. Example, "I find *ake' in the third word of the second sentence." 

7. After pupils learn to distinguish between long and short vowels, help them 
decipher irregular words by telling them the name of the vowel sound. Example, 
"The vowel sound in that word is that of short 'u. ' " Pupils sound "touch. " 

8. Usually have pupils sound only the accented syllables in words of more than one 
syllable. This, together with the context, will give them a clew to the pronunciation 
of most dissyllables used in First Readers. 

Phonic work appropriate to a reading lesson: 

The quick sounding of words is the only phase of phonics that should 
ever enter the reading recitation. All drill upon unfamiliar phonic elements 
should be relegated to phonic periods. Pupils can, however, decipher 
quickly many of the words of a reading lesson with slight helps from the 
teacher, such as: 

1. "Give the family name in that word; the first name; now sound the word." 

2. "What is the part of the word you do not know?" 

3. "The small family name in that word is 'ur'; build the larger family name." 
The child builds "urt" and sounds the word "hurt." 

4. "You know this word [writing "good"]. What is this word?" [substituting 
"h"for"g"]. The child pronounces "hood." 

5. "The *a* in that word is long. What is the family name; the word?" 

When pupils encounter unfamiliar words containing "ea" have them decide in 
each case whether the "e" is short or long by the meaning of the sentence in which it 
is found. Do the same with "ow" and "00" words. 

As pupils encounter words in which " c " has the sound of " s, " or "g" the sound of 
"j," or "s" the sound of "z," call attention to these consonant equivalents whenever 
necessary and have the pupils sound the words. 

REVIEW THIS BOOK IN PHONIC PERIODS 

After pupils have completed the reading of this book, they should go 
through it again in phonic periods and should continue to use it until they 
'e mastered its phonic elements as indicated in the four phonic groups 
above. 
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